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DISCOURSE 


"  Let  us  hold  fast  our  profession  without  wavering." 

Heb.  10 :  23. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  ago,  the  forefathers 
of  New  England  set  foot  on  the  Plymouth  Rock.  One 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  had  crossed  the  broad 
Atlantic,  in  a  vessel  of  not  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and, 
after  a  long  and  boisterous  voyage,  had  made  land  on  the 
stormy  cape  denominated  Cape  Cod.  They  left  the  middle 
of  August,  and  arrived  the  latter  part  of  November.  To 
land  and  refresh  their  wearied  bodies,  to  explore  the  un- 
known coast  and  find  a  place  fit  to  make  a  lodgement,  occu- 
pied a  month.  On  the  third  excursion,  ten  men  deputed 
from  the  whole  company,  proceeded  in  the  ship's  boat  along 
the  coast,  and  on  Saturday  made  a  little  island  in  Plymouth 
harbor.  Here  they  rested  according  to  the  commandment  : 
and  on  Monday — it  being  the  twenty-second  of  December, 
New  Style — they  landed  at  the  Rock,  now  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten while  the  annals  of  the  world  are  preserved.  "  A  rock," 
says  De  Tocqueville,  "  which  has  become  an  object  of  vene- 
ration in  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  bits  of  it  carefully 
preserved  in  several  cities  of  the  Union.  Does  not  this 
show  that  all  human  power  and  greatness  is  in  the  soul  of 
man  ?    Here  is  a  stone  which  the  feet  of  a  few  outcasts 
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pressed  for  an  instant ;  and  this  stone  becomes  famous  ;  it  is 
treasured  by  a  great  nation  ;  its  very  dust  is  shared  as  a 
relic.  And  what  has  become  of  the  gateways  of  a  thousand 
palaces  ?    Who  cares  for  them  ?" 

The  exploring  party  having  satisfied  themselves  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  place,  return  to  the  ship :  and  the  whole 
company  proceed  forthwith  and  "press  for  an  instant"  the 
immortal  rock.  And  now  behold  them — the  one  hundred 
men,  women  and  children — the  outcasts  of  England — 
treated  as  the  offscouring  of  the  world — possessed  of  no 
titles,  wealth,  patronage — of  nothing  but  their  own  great 
hearts  and  the  favor  of  Divine  Providence  ! — behold  them 
standing  upon  a  bleak  coast  in  the  midst  of  rain,  snow  and 
frost,  without  a  kindred  settlement  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Hudson  to  which  they  may  look  for  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy— with  they  know  not  what  of  wild  beasts  and  savage 
men  to  encounter.  Here  they  propose  to  make  a  stand,  and 
have  a  place,  unmolested,  to  worship  God  as  their  hearts 
told  them  men  ought  to  worship  God.  It  was  a  dear  privi- 
lege, and  dearly  did  they  purchase  it. 

What  moved  them  to  this  enterprise  ?  What  did  they 
sacrifice — what  suffer — in  the  prosecution  of  it  ?  A  brief 
recital  of  these  sufferings  and  assertion  of  their  principles, 
may  well  employ  our  thoughts  on  this  occasion. 

The  persecution  of  our  ancestors  under  the  Protestant 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  though  less  murderous 
than  the  Popish  persecution  under  the  bloody  Mary,  was 
hardly  more  tolerable.  The  same  spirit  wrought  in  the 
haughty  prelates  of  Elizabeth's  days  as  in  the  prelates  of 
Mary's  reign.     The  name  was  changed,  but  not  the  spirit. 

In  the  year  1592,  towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  passed  the  famous  exile  act ;  by  which,  "  any  person 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  should  neglect  to  repair  to 
some  church,  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  common  prayer,  for 


the  space  of  one  month,  '  without  lawful  cause,'  was  to  be 
committed  to  prison  without  bail :  and  should  he  refuse  to 
conform  after  three  months'  imprisonment,  he  was  required 
to  '  abjure  the  realm,  and  go  into  perpetual  banishment ;' 
and,  if  he  refused  to  do  this,  or  returned  after  banishment, 
he  was  doomed  to  i  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.' 
And  the  same  punishment  was  denounced  upon  all  such,  as, 
by  c  printing,  writing,  or  express  words,'  should  impugn  the 
queen's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  or  should  attempt  to  per- 
suade others  to  neglect  the  law-established  worship  of  the 
kingdom  ;  or  should  be  present  at  any  c  unlawful  assembly, 
conventicle,  or  meeting,  under  color  or  pretence  of  any  exer- 
cise of  religion.'  "     [Hist.  Cong.  p.  293.] 

And  yet  when  the  church  of  John  Robinson  in  the  north 
of  England,  which  ultimately  became  the  Pilgrims  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  finding  themselves  unable  to  endure  the 
rigor  of  the  laws  at  home,  adopted  the  other  part  of  the 
alternative,  and  preferred  banishment  with  liberty  of  con- 
science, to  country,  comforts  and  worldly  estate,  without : 
they  were  impeded,  and  harrassed  and  vexed  beyond 
patience,  in  their  efforts  to  get  away.  A  great  company 
having  embarked  at  Boston  in  the  county  of  Lincolnshire, 
in  a  vessel  hired  to  transport  them  to  Holland,  they  were 
betrayed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  the  officers  of  the 
government,  who  took  them  from  the  vessel,  robbed  them  of 
all  their  effects,  and  imprisoned  them  a  month  without  cause, 
and  then  let  them  go. 

The  next  spring  they  made  another  attempt  to  get  away 
in  a  Dutch  vessel.  When  half  the  company  was  embarked, 
chiefly  men,  the  government  officers  with  a  posse  came  upon 
the  remainder  and  carried  them  away  captive.  The  master 
of  the  vessel  with  the  other  part  weighed  anchor  and  sailed 
away.  This  part,  encountering  a  dreadful  storm,  were 
driven  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  just  escaped  with  their 
lives  to  reach  Holland,  the  place  of  their  destination. 
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"  But " — the  account  proceeds — "  pitiful  it  was  to  see 
the  heavy  case  of  these  poor  women  in  this  distress ;  what 
weeping  and  crying  on  every  side  ;  some  for  their  husbands 
that  were  carried  away  in  the  ship  ;  others  not  knowing 
what  should  become  of  them  and  their  little  ones  ;  others 
melted  in  tears,  seeing  their  poor  little  ones  hanging  about 
them,  crying  for  fear  and  quaking  with  cold.  Being  thus 
apprehended,  they  were  hurried  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  from  one  justice  to  another,  until,  in  the  end,  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  with  them.  For  to  imprison  so  many 
women  and  innocent  children  for  no  other  cause,  many  of 
them,  but  that  they  would  go  with  their  husbands,  seemed 
to  be  unreasonable,  and  all  would  cry  out  of  it ;  and  to  send 
them  home  again  was  as  difficult,  for  they  alleged  (as  the 
truth  was)  they  had  no  homes  to  go  to,  for  they  had  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  their  houses  and  livings."  [Bradford's 
Hist,  in  Young's  Chron.  pp.  30-31.] 

Having  long  harrassed  them  in  this  way,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  them,  they  were  compelled  to  let  them 
go ;  and  so  at  length  the  whole  company  arrived  in  Hol- 
land. 

But  now,  "  it  was  not  long  before  they  saw  the  grim  and 
grisled  face  of  poverty  coming  on  them  like  an  armed  man, 
with  whom  they  must  buckle  and  encounter,  and  from 
whom  they  could  not  fly."  For  they  had  by  means  of  the 
persecutions  at  home,  through  confiscation,  want  of  employ- 
ment and  high  charges  in  moving  about,  been  divested  of 
most  of  their  worldly  effects.  But  they  had  left,  faith  and 
patience ;  which  sustained  them.  They  wrought  with  their 
hands  on  the  land,  and  at  various  trades,  letting  themselves 
out  as  apprentices.  In  this  manner  they  sustained  them- 
selves twelve  years  in  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  peaceful  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion,  being  well  reported  of  by  all  around 
them  for  honesty,  integrity  and  intelligence.  John  Robin- 
son, their  pastor,  was  selected  by  acclamation  of  the  public 


voice,  to  dispute  publicly  against  the  champion  of  Arminian- 
ism,  and  came  off  with  the  highest  applause. 

But  at  length  the  twelve  years  trace  with  Spain  termin- 
ated, and  there  was  the  prospect  that  Holland  would  again 
be  overrun  with  war,  indefinitely.  Poverty  also  remained, 
and  deeper  poverty  was  in  prospect.  They  determined  to 
remove :  and  the  New  World  was  the  bold  enterprise  they 
conceived.  The  debate  that  arose  among  them  on  this 
question,  like  all  the  history,  is  ever  memorable. 

"  Some  from  their  reasons  and  hopes  conceived,  labored 
to  stir  up  and  encourage  the  rest  to  undertake  and  prose- 
cute the  same ;  others,  again,  out  of  their  fears,  objected 
against  it ;  and  sought  to  divert  from  it ;  alleging  many 
things,  and  those  neither  unreasonable  nor  unprobable ;  as 
that  it  was  a  great  design,  and  subject  to  many  inconceivable 
perils  and  dangers ;  as,  besides  the  casualties  of  the  seas, 
(which  none  can  be  freed  from,)  the  length  of  the  voyage 
was  such  as  the  weak  bodies  of  men  and  women  and  such 
other  persons,  worn  out  with  age  and  travail,  (as  many  of 
them  were,)  could  never  be  able  to  endure ;  and  yet  if  they 
should,  the  miseries  of  the  land  which  they  should  be 
exposed  unto  would  be  too  hard  to  be  borne,  and  likely, 
some  or  all  of  them,  to  consume  and  utterly  ruinate  them. 
For  there  they  should  be  liable  to  famine,  and  nakedness, 
and  the  want,  in  a  manner,  of  all  things.  The  changing  of 
the  air,  diet,  and  drinking  of  water,  would  infect  their  bodies 
with  sore  sickness ;  and  all  those  which  should  escape  or 
overcome  these  difficulties  should  yet  be  in  continual  danger 
of  the  salvage  people,  who  are  cruel,  barbarous,  and  treach- 
erous, being  most  furious  in  their  rage,  and  merciless  when 
they  overcome,  not  being  content  only  to  kill  and  take  away 
life,  but  delight  to  torment  men  in  most  bloody  manner  that 
may  be,  flaying  men  alive  with  the  shells  of  fishes,  cutting 
off  the  joints  and  members  of  others  by  piece-meal,  and 
broiling  them  on  the  coals,  and  causing  men  to  eat  collops  of 
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their  flesh  in  their  sight  whilst  they  live  ;  with  other  cruelties 
horrible  to  be  related.  And  surely  it  could  not  be  thought 
but  the  hearing  of  these  things  could  not  but  move  the 
bowels  of  men  to  grate  within  them,  and  make  the  weak  to 
quake  and  tremble.  It  was  further  objected,  that  it  would 
require  greater  sums  of  money  to  furnish  such  a  voyage  and 
to  fit  them  with  necessaries,  than  their  estates  would  amount 
to.  And  yet  they  must  all  as  well  look  to  be  seconded  with 
supplies,  as  presently  to  be  transported.  Also,  the  like  pre- 
cedents of  ill  success  and  lamentable  miseries  befallen  others 
in  the  like  designs,  were  easy  to  be  found  and  not  forgotten 
to  be  alleged  ;  besides  their  own  experience  in  their  former 
troubles  and  hardships  in  their  removal  into  Holland,  and 
how  hard  a  thing  it  was  for  them  to  live  in  that  strange 
place,  although  it  was  a  neighbor  country,  and  a  civil  and 
rich  commonwealth. 

"  It  was  answered,  that  all  great  and  honorable  actions 
were  accompanied  with  great  difficulties,  and  must  be  both 
enterprised  and  overcome  with  answerable  courages.  It  was 
granted  the  dangers  were  great,  but  not  desperate,  and  the 
difficulties  were  many,  but  not  invincible ;  for  although 
there  were  many  of  them  likely,  yet  they  were  not  certain. 
It  might  be  that  some  of  the  things  feared  might  never  befal 
them ;  others,  by  providence,  care,  and  the  use  of  good 
means,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented ;  and  all  of 
them,  through  the  help  of  God,  by  fortitude  and  patience, 
might  either  be  borne  or  overcome.  True  it  was  that  such 
attempts  were  not  to  be  made  and  undertaken  but  upon 
good  ground  and  reason,  not  rashly  or  lightly,  as  many  have 
done  for  curiosity  or  hope  of  gain,  &c.  But  their  condition 
was  not  ordinary.  Their  ends  were  good  and  honorable, 
their  calling  lawful  and  urgent,  and  therefore  they  might 
expect  a  blessing  of  God  in  their  proceeding  ;  yea,  although 
they  should  lose  their  lives  in  this  action,  yet  they  might 
have  comfort  in  the  same  ;  and  their  endeavors  would  be 
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honorable.  They  lived  here  but  as  men  in  exile  and  in  a 
poor  condition,  and  as  great  miseries  might  possibly  befall 
them  in  this  place  ;  for  the  twelve  years  of  truce  were  now 
out,  and  there  was  nothing  but  beating  of  drums  and  pre- 
paring for  war,  the  events  whereof  are  always  uncertain. 
The  Spaniard  might  prove  as  cruel  as  the  salvages  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  famine  and  pestilence  as  sore  here  as  there,  and 
liberty  less  to  look  out  for  remedy."     [Young,  pp.  48-51.] 

The  result  of  this  debate  was  a  vote  to  go. 

"So  being  ready  to  depart  (i.  e.  the  first  company),  they 
had  a  day  of  solemn  humiliation,  their  pastor  taking  his  text 
from  Ezra  the  viii.  21  :  '  And  there,  at  the  river,  by  Ahava, 
I  proclaimed  a  fast,  that  we  might  humble  ourselves  before 
our  God,  and  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
children,  and  for  all  our  substance."  Upon  which  he  spent 
a  good  part  of  the  day  very  profitably,  and  suitably  to  their 
present  occasion.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  pour- 
ing out  prayers  to  the  Lord  with  great  fervency,  mixed  with 
abundance  of  tears.  And  the  time  being  come  that  they 
must  depart,  they  were  accompanied  with  the  most  of  their 
brethren  out  of  the  city  unto  a  town  sundry  miles  off,  called 
Delft-Haven,  where  the  ship  lay  ready  to  receive  them.  So 
they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  city,  which  had  been  their 
resting  place  near  twelve  years.  But  they  knew  they  were 
Pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lifted 
up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest  country,  and  quieted 
their  spirits. 

"  When  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  the  ship  and 
all  things  ready  ;  and  such  of  their  friends  as  could  not 
come  with  them,  followed  after  them  ;  and  sundry  also  came 
from  Amsterdam  to  see  them  shipped,  and  to  take  their 
leave  of  them.  That  night  was  spent  with  little  sleep  by  the 
most,  but  with  friendly  entertainment  and  Christian  dis- 
course, and  other  real  expressions  of  true  Christian   love. 

The  next  day,  the  wind  being  fair,  they  went  on  board,  and 
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their  friends  with  them ;  when  truly  doleful  was  the  sight  of 
that  sad  and  mournful  parting ;  to  see  what  sighs  and  sobs 
and  prayers  did  sound  amongst  them  :  what  tears  did  gush 
from  every  eye,  and  pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other's 
heart ;  that  sundry  of  the  Dutch  strangers,  that  stood  on  the 
quay  as  spectators,  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Yet  com- 
fortable and  sweet  it  was  to  see  such  lively  and  true  expres- 
sions of  dear  and  unfeigned  love.  But  the  tide,  which  stays 
for  no  man,  calling  them  away,  that  were  thus  loth  to 
depart,  their  reverend  pastor,  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and 
they  all  with  him,  with  watery  cheeks  commended  them, 
with  most  fervent  prayers,  to  the  Lord  and  his  blessing ;  and 
then,  with  mutual  embraces  and  many  tears,  they  took  their 
leaves  of  one  another,  which  proved  to  be  their  last  leave  to 
many  of  them." 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  first  beset  the  enterprise, 
— so  great  a  work  to  make  the  very  first  beginning  of  the 
new  colony.  But  greater  difficulties  were  in  store.  Hardly 
did  that  vessel  stand  the  long  and  stormy  voyage  ; — another 
gale,  and  to  all  human  appearance  she  would  have  gone  to 
the  bottom.  But  He  who  holds  the  winds  in  his  fists,  did 
seem  to  guide  that  vessel's  path,  and  brought  her  to  anchor 
at  a  point — almost  the  only  one  for  a  long  length  of  coast — 
where  safety  could  have  been  hoped  for.  And  then  to 
effect  a  landing  in  the  snowy,  stormy,  frosty  weather  of  late 
November,  was  no  easy  matter.  In  describing  the  landing, 
the  record  says  :  "  The  bay  is  so  round  and  circling,  that, 
before  we  could  come  to  anchor,  we  went  round  all  the 
points  of  the  compass.  We  could  not  come  near  the  shore 
by  three  quarters  of  an  English  mile,  because  of  shallow 
water,  which  was  a  great  prejudice  to  us ;  for  our  people 
going  ashore  were  forced  to  wade  a  bow-shot  or  two  in 
going  to  land,  which  caused  many  to  get  colds  and  coughs  ; 
for  it  was,  many  times,  freezing  cold  weather." 

This  landing  was  effected  on  what  is  now  Provincetown. 
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But,  the  record  proceeds  :  "  Before  their  preparation  unto 
further  proceedings,  as  to  seek  out  a  place  for  habitation, 
&c,  they  fell  down  upon  their  knees  and  blessed  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  heaven,  who  had  brought  them  over  the  vast  and 
furious  ocean,  and  delivered  them  from  all  miseries  thereof, 
again  to  set  their  feet  on  the  firm  and  stable  earth,  their 
proper  element."     [Young,  p.  104.] 

Before  the  company  had  fairly  got  to  work,  to  put  up 
their  temporary  buildings  in  which  to  pass  the  winter  at 
Plymouth,  it  had  come  to  be  the  fifth  of  January.  This 
day,  after  a  series  of  stormy  weather,  "  we  went  on  shore, 
some  to  fell  timber,  some  to  saw,  some  to  rive,  some  to 
carry  ;  so  no  man  rested  all  that  day."  It  was  a  long  and 
weary  time  before  sufficient  huts  were  built  to  spend  the 
winter  in.  The  largest  house,  called  the  "  Common  House," 
was  burnt  down  just  as  it  was  completed.  The  notices  in 
their  journals  of  the  incidents  which  befel  them  here,  are 
touching  from  their  simplicity. 

"Saturday,  6th  Jan.  Master  Marten  was  very  sick,  and  to 
our  judgement  no  hope  of  life.  So  Master  Carver  was  sent 
for  to  come  and  speak  with  him  about  his  accounts." 

"Feb.  21st:  Dies,  Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  William 
Mullins,  with  two  more  ;  and  the  25th,  dies  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Allerton.  N.  B.  This  month,  seventeen  of 
our  number  die." 

And  so  it  fell  out  that,  before  the  winter  was  gone  and 
another  vessel  had  arrived  from  Europe,  one  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  these  Pilgrims  closed  their  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, and  went  to  the  only  home  they  had.  And  the  hard- 
ships that  first  company  endured,  fully  justified  the  fore- 
bodings of  those  who,  in  the  council  at  Leyden,  dissuaded 
from  an  undertaking  so  great.  But,  it  was  done ;  the  great 
undertaking  was  accomplished  :  through  manifold  hardships 
and  the  grace  of  God  the  die  was  cast,  and  this  zone  of  our 
continent  was  settled  by  a  race  of  civilized,  christian,  protes- 
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tant  men  ; — a  germ  was  created,  whose  buds  and  blossoms 
and  fruit  we  live  to  behold  and  contemplate  this  day. 

In  following  out  the  results  of  this  enterprise,  through 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  of  history,  what  a  page 
it  is  !  In  the  first  year  of  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
Robert  Cushman  delivered  a  discourse  at  Plymouth,  which 
was  published  in  England  with  a  preamble  of  information 
concerning  the  colony.  After  saying  that,  for  the  luxurious 
and  the  indolent  there  was  no  encouragement  to  go,  he 
adds  : 

"  But  if  there  be  any  who  are  content  to  lay  out  their 
estates,  spend  their  time,  labors  and  endeavors  for  the  benefit 
of  them  that  shall  come  after,"  (i.  e.  posterity,)  "  and  in 
desire  to  further  the  gospel  among  these  poor  heathens, 
quietly  contenting  themselves  with  such  hardship  and  diffi- 
culties as  by  God's  providence  shall  fall  upon  them,  being 
yet  young  and  in  their  strength,  such  men  I  would  advise 
and  encourage  to  go,  for  their  ends  cannot  fail  them" 

A  passage  truly  prophetic.  Around  that  small  band 
from  the  church  at  Leyden,  clustered  more  and  more  of  the 
same  spirit,  from  the  same  high  and  holy  motives,  and  at 
sacrifices  similar  and  kindred.  God,  who  opened  a  path 
for  them  in  the  sea,  and  a  right  way  for  them,  their  children 
and  their  substance,  according  to  their  earnest  prayer  on  the 
shore  at  Delft-Haven  ; — even  He  continued  to  open  paths 
for  them  and  their  posterity  through  the  forest  and  over  the 
expanse.  From  One  Hundred,  they  now  number  millions. 
New  England  mind  now  controls  and  guides  the  destinies  of 
this  whole  nation.  There  is  not  a  legislative  hall,  that  does 
not  resound  with  a  voice  that  traces  back  its  origin  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  A  majority  of  every  Congress  will  be 
found,  on  investigation,  to  have  originated  from  that  stock. 
The  councils  of  almost  every  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  enterprise  are  inspired  by  New  England  mind. 
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The  schools  of  every  grade,  all  over  the  country,  are  shaped 
by  the  same  influence  ;  and  almost  all  the  institutions  of 
benevolence,  whether  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable,  as  the 
asylums,  the  hospitals,  the  retreats ;  or  those  of  more  com- 
prehensive character,  whose  aim  is  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel to  the  destitute  at  home  and  abroad,  or  raising  up  edu- 
cated men  for  similar  purposes  ; — these  all  go  back  for  their 
origin  to  the  Pilgrims. 

Look  too  at  the  multitude  of  churches  scattered  over  so 
great  a  territory,  that  now  can  meet  with  one  accord,  in  one 
place,  and  worship  God  as  seems  good  in  their  eyes,  with 
none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  Before  our  Fathers 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  they  expected  to  be  broken 
in  upon  by  an  armed  police  in  the  midst  of  their  worship, 
and  hurried  off  to  the  prison  and  the  rack.  When  the  exile 
act  was  passed,  the  prisons  of  London  and  the  country  were 
filled  with  peaceful  men  and  women,  whose  only  offence 
was  that  of  worshiping  God  in  a  manner  which  they  thought 
nearer  that  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians.  In 
this  age,  and  with  the  liberty  we  possess,  how  horrible  is 
the  thought  of  men  being  compelled  by  a  government  to 
repeat  over  prayers  to  God,  the  Great  and  Good,  in  a  cer- 
tain form  and  in  no  other  !  compelled  to  hear  a  preacher 
preach  in  a  certain  dress  and  in  no  other  !  Such  things  we 
might  expect  in  a  heathen  country,  and  we  might  wink  at 
the  ignorance,  and  almost  pardon  the  sin ;  but  when  this 
becomes  an  instrument  of  pride,  ambition  and  selfishness, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  there  is  no  cloak  for  the  sin. 
The  exalted  privileges  we  possess  in  these  respects  should 
fill  us  with  liveliest  gratitude  to  God.  And  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently revere  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of  the  men, 
who  protested  against  this  "  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places"  that  walked  rampant  even  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Truly  they  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor,  in  support  of  their  principles.     Truly   they 
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called  on  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,— on  the  mighty  deep, 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  the  storms  of  heaven, — on  the 
rigors  of  a  rock-bound  coast  in  the  depths  of  winter, — on  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest — on  all  things,  to  bear  witness  that 
they  acted  from  no  low  and  unworthy  motives,  but  for  prin- 
ciples, high,  worthy,  that  looked  beyond  the  things  of  time 
and  sense.  Such  men,  acting  from  such  principles,  might 
well  be  impelled  to  go  and  seek  a  country, — their  ends 

COULD  NOT  FAIL  THEM. 

They  have  not  failed  them.  What  wealth  and  strength 
lies  accumulated  now  over  the  broad  extent  of  the  land  of 
our  fathers'  adoption  !  What  granaries  of  the  "  finest  of  the 
wheat "  have  been  found  !  What  multitudes  of  hills,  fruit- 
ful and  beautiful,  have  been  covered  with  flocks  and  herds, 
the  support  of  man,  in  exchange  for  wolves  and  bears,  the 
terror  of  man  !  What  multitudes  of  comfortable  dwellings 
now  besprinkle  the  wide  domain  !  What  progress  of  inven- 
tion and  application  has  been  made  in  science  and  the  arts ; 
by  which  the  clods,  the  forests  and  the  mines,  are  compelled 
to  give  up  their  stores  and  pour  them  into  the  lap  of  the 
expecting  laborer  j — by  which  they  are  made  to  hurry  them- 
selves off  in  wide  dispersion  at  home,  or  to  the  sea-board 
and  away  to  foreign  parts,  sending  back  in  return  all  things 
needful  for  the  service  and  gratification  of  man  !  Giant 
strength  has  taken  the  place  of  the  weakness  of  1620. 
What  time  it  took  the  Mayflower*  to  make  her  weary  voy- 
age,— in  that  time  she  might  now,  literally,  be  pulled  from 
Delft-Haven  to  Boston,  then  mounted  on  a  railway  and 
transported  to  Buffalo,  thence  pulled  on  the  inland  sea  to 
Detroit,  and  finally  all  the  way  back  again  for  another 
freight.  Such  wealth  and  strength  have  come  in  fulfillment 
of  the  prediction,  "  their  ends  cannot  fail  them." 

Again,  what  a   page  of   history  is   this   in  elucidating 

*  The  name  of  the  vessel  that  brought  the  first  Pilgrims. 
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"  God's  wonder-working  providence  " !  Great  effects  educed 
from  little  causes  !  The  exile  act  at  one  end  of  the  chain — 
a  great  nation  wielding  the  powers  of  nature's  richest 
domain  at  the  other  !  To  the  spectator  of  those  first  events, 
how  inconsiderable  ! — the  banishing  of  a  few  "  pestilent  fel- 
lows "  by  a  great  and  strong  government, — why  it  was  in 
appearance  like  the  elephant  shaking  a  few  vermin  from  his 
enormous  back.  And  yet  thinking  men  saw  deeper  and 
knew  that  great  principles  were  at  work ;  that,  let  these 
principles  prevail,  and  down  go  the  mitre  and  away  the 
lawn — all  the  insignia  of  ill-gotten  wealth  and  power.  And 
Royalty  felt  to  its  extremest  nerves,  "  No  Bishop — no  King." 
The  contest  was  between  living  principles  ;  and  it  was  the 
principles  that  gave  to  the  contest  all  its  importance, — far 
more  than  the  brute  force  on  the  one  part,  and  the  want  of 
it  on  the  other.  Again,  a  few  outcasts  "  press  for  an 
instant "  a  bare  rock  on  a  weather-beaten  and  far-off  coast : 
an  unimportant  event  to  the  superficial  glance, — but  even 
that  has  become  the  rallying  point  of  a  great  nation,  in 
whom  the  hated  principles  that  were  attempted  to  be  crush- 
ed have  become  embodied. 

This  wonder-working  providence  is  seen,  also,  in  the 
preparatory  discipline  to  which  God  subjected  the  pioneers 
of  that  great  enterprise.  When  God  delivered  Israel  from 
Egypt,  he  spoiled  the  Egyptians  of  their  wealth  and  enriched 
his  people  with  it.  He  made  the  sea  dry  land.  He  literally 
opened  a  path  through  the  great  waters ; — he  made  the  rock 
a  running  brook  and  rained  down  bread  from  the  skies, 
and  threw  down  ramparts  at  the  sound  of  rams'-horns. 
This  was  wonderful ;  but  the  superintendence  and  deliver- 
ance of  our  Fathers  was  yet  more  wonderful.  God  took 
away  their  substance  in  the  outset.  Confiscation,  persecu- 
tion and  high  charges  in  moving  from  place  to  place,  redu- 
ced them  to  straits  of  poverty  ;  and  twelve  years  of  incessant 
toil  brought  them  no  brighter  prospects,  but  darker.     God 
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pointed  them  to  a  distant  land — a  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, yet  he  wrought  no  miracle  for  their  deliverance  and 
gave  them  no  reason  to  expect  any.  But  he  had  prepared 
them,  by  twelve  years  of  suffering  and  privation  in  Holland, 
for  deeds  of  great  enterprise.  They  had  given  much — yea, 
all  they  had  of  this  world's  substance,  for  the  sweet  luxury 
of  a  tranquil  conscience  and  liberty  to  worship  God  in  its 
free  enjoyment.  They  had  learned  its  value, — they  were 
willing  to  meet  new  sacrifices  for  it, — if  need  be,  they  would 
see  collops  of  their  own  flesh  broiled  and  eaten  in  their  living 
presence,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillity  of  conscience.  Thus, 
by  suffering,  God  disciplined  this  band  of  martyrs  to  religion 
and  liberty.  Thus  he  gave  them  stout  hearts  and  strong 
bodies,  and  then  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature's  laws, 
without  a  miracle,  he  brought  them  on  their  way,  till  they 
have  broken  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  as  we 
see  this  day.  I  call  it  an  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  distinction  from  miraculous  agency  :  and  yet  it 
was  an  extraordinary  operation  of  nature's  ordinary  laws.  It 
was  the  special  and  particular  providence  of  God,  who  suf- 
fers not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  permis- 
sion and  care. 

I  now  call  your  attention  more  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  moved  them  to  this  enterprise  1  The  answer 
has  been  given  generally :  That  they  might  worship  God  on 
such  principles,  in  such  form,  and  with  such  institutions,  as 
they  thought  men  ought  to  do.  What,  particularly,  of 
these  ? 

1.  That  they  might  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  sufficient 
and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

This  they  were  not  permitted  to  do,  either  by  Rome  or 
Canterbury, — by  Mary  or  Elizabeth.  For  Rome  said,  You 
shall  not  read  the  Bible  as  you  think  it  reads,  but  as  the 
Pope  thinks  :  and  if  you  presume  to  read  it  differently, — see 
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there !  the  flames  of  the  fagot  your  portion  here,  and  the 
flames  of  hell  your  portion  hereafter."  And  Canterbury  vir- 
tually avowed  the  same,  though  increasing  light  restrained 
from  the  same  violence,  both,  of  expression  and  of  action. 
But  the  exile  act  was  of  the  same  spirit.  It  was,  "  You 
shall  have  no  church  nor  worship  except  such  as  is  dictated 
from  the  Chair."  It  was  in  vain  they  said,  "  We  want  such 
church  and  worship  as  the  Bible  informs  us  was  instituted 
by  Christ  and  his  Apostles." — "  Nay,  you  shall  not  have 
such  church  and  worship  as  you  think  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles instituted,  but  such  as  we  think ;  and  this  on  pain  of 
banishment  from  home  and  country, — and  death,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  if  you  return."  And  not  only  so,  but  the 
Church  of  England  denied  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  suffi- 
cient rule  in  respect  to  the  organizing  and  conducting  of  a 
church.  "  The  Fathers  of  succeeding  ages  are  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Bible.  The  Bible  itself  is  not  a  sufficient 
rule  of  worship  and  discipline — the  writings  of  the  primitive 
church  are  necessary  as  a  supplement."  To  this  our  Fath- 
ers objected.  A  principle  so  important  to  maintain,  they 
considered  worth  forsaking  home  and  country,  and  braving 
the  rigors  of  founding  a  distant  colony. 

II.  They  insisted  that  the  true  idea  of  a  church  is,  that 
it  be  composed  of  those  only  who  make  credible  profession 
of  religion  ;  that  is,  of  pious  men.  The  church  should  pro- 
fess and  possess  a  higher  morality  than  the  world,  together 
with  true  piety.  And  the  church  should  not  throw  open  its 
doors  and  admit  to  its  bosom  all  persons  who,  from  any 
motives,  might  be  disposed  to  come.  Nor,  again,  should 
the  church  compel  all  to  come  in  by  force,  whether  they  will 
or  no,  and  make  an  empty  profession  of  what  they  never 
felt ; — knowing  that  religion  is  disgraced  and  God  dishonor- 
ed by  the  form  of  godliness  without  the  power.  This,  the 
Catholic  Church  had  done — first  opening  their  doors  to  all, 

and  then  compelling  all  to  come  into  the  church ;  and  from 
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this  principle  and  practice  the  English  Church  was  but  mis- 
erable reformed.  They  believed  all  such  practice  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  churches  ; — 
whom  Paul  addresses  as  "  beloved  of  God,"  "  sanctified  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  "  children  of  the  promise,"  "  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Of  such  persons  they  believed  the  first  church  at 
Jerusalem  was  composed — of  persons  truly  converted, — and 
that  this  was  designed  to  be  a  model  for  future  churches,  to 
be  approximated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this  imperfect 
world. 

III.  They  insisted  that  locality  enters  into  the  idea  of  a 
church  : — that  a  church  should  be  composed  of  persons  resi- 
ding in  the  same  vicinity  or  neighborhood,  who  can  be  fre- 
quently together,  with  one  accord,  in  one  place,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  worship,  discipline  and  edification : — that  this  was 
the  Apostolic  institution,  and  that  with  this  accords  all 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  about  "  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,"  "the  church  at  Antioch,"  "the  church  at  Ephe- 
sus,"  "  the  church  at  Corinth,"  "  the  church  at  Cenchrea," 
"  then  had  the  churches  rest,  throughout  all  Judea."  These 
were  not  all  one  church,  but  so  many  different  churches — 
united  indeed,  in  the  same  purposes,  in  the  same  principles, 
in  the  same  feelings ;  but  as  to  their  internal  economy,  and 
for  all  the  purposes  of  worship,  discipline,  and  edification, 
independent.  The  idea  that  all  the  churches  of  an  exten- 
sive region,  a  country,  a  continent,  the  world,  constituted 
one  church — to  be  ruled  over  by  one  ruler,  as  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  or  the  monarch  of  England — they  denied  was  found 
in  the  Bible.  While  they  admitted  that  all  the  good,  the 
world  over,  make  up  one  spiritual  church  under  the  great 
"  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls,"  still,  for  the  purposes  of 
government  and  discipline  in  the  outward  world,  they  main- 
tained their  entire  independence.  But  the  enjoyment  of 
this  principle  they  were  forbidden.  They  were  required  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  but  one  church,  and  own  the 
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authority  of  Bishops,  and  Archbishops,  and  a  sovereign  over 
that  one  church.     This  they  resisted. 

IV.  They  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  temporal  unity 
of  the  church,  that  all  the  powers  of  government  lay  in  each 
particular  church.  Each  church,  they  contended,  was  com- 
petent, by  itself,  to  choose  its  own  officers,  discipline  its  own 
members,  and  direct  in  respect  to  its  own  worship ;  indepen- 
dent of  Pope,  prelate,  or  council.  Moreover,  that  this  pow- 
er existed,  of  right,  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  was  not 
lodged  in  the  clergy,  or  the  church  session.  In  short,  that 
the  church  was  in  spiritual  affairs  what  the  republic  was  in 
temporals — a  democracy,  a  possession  and  exercise  of  power 
by  the  people.  For  this  they  appealed  to  the  Bible,  fairly 
and  obviously  interpreted. 

At  Jerusalem,  in  the  first  church,  "  the  disciples" — the 
whole  number — the  one  hundred  and  twenty — on  motion 
of  Peter  proceeded  to  elect  one  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas. 
And  afterwards  the  Apostles  called  upon  the  multitude — 
more  than  one  thousand — to  choose  seven  men  to  attend  to 
the  daily  distribution.  And  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthian 
church,  "  when  ye  are  gathered  together,  I  direct  you  to 
deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan ;"  that  is,  neither  Bishop,  nor 
council,  nor  church  session  was  to  do  this,  but  the  church, 
together.  So  again,  the  same  Apostle,  to  the  same  church  : 
"  Sufficient  to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment  which  was 
inflicted  of  many" — the  church  collectively.  Christ's  direc- 
tions (Mat.  xviii.)  to  reclaim  an  offending  brother,  or,  if  irre- 
claimable, to  cut  him  off,  have  no  rational  meaning  unless 
they  relate  to  the  church  collectively,  and  not  to  an  individu- 
al, or  to  a  select  number  of  the  church.  "  Tell  it  to  the 
church" — "  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church."  To  tell  it  to 
the  Bishop,  or  the  Pope,  or  the  church  session,  is  not  telling 
it  to  the  church,  for  their  action. 

V.  They  insisted  on  it,  and  for  this  end  they  met  banish- 
ment, and  renounced  the  world,  that  they  might  enjoy  their 
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liberty  in  it,  that  there  are  but  two  ranks  of  officers  in  the 
church,  or  in  any  church  :  that  these  are  Bishops  and  Dea- 
cons— Bishops,  to  oversee  and  minister  in  spiritual  things,  to 
feed  the  flock  (hence  the  term  Shepherd) ;  to  advise, 
instruct  and  teach  (hence  the  terms  Elder  and  Teacher- 
Bishops  for  these  purposes  ;  and  Deacons  to  take  care  of 
temporal  affairs,  as  the  seven  appointed  at  Jerusalem, — not 
to  preach  and  administer  ordinances,  but  to  serve  tables. 

They  insisted,  moreover,  that  in  respect  to  Bishops, 
Elders,  Teachers,  Shepherds,  there  was  no  difference  in 
rank,  but  that  all  were  equal  in  authority :  that  King  James 
on  his  throne,  so  far  as  concerned  his  character  as  supreme 
Bishop,  whom  men  exalted  above  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  no  greater  than  John  Robinson ;  nor  any  founda- 
tion of  exaltation,  one  above  another,  except  what  piety,  tal- 
ents and  personal  influence  conferred.  They  insisted  that 
every  deviation  from  this  simplicity  of  Apostolic  faith  and 
practice  tended  to  spiritual  despotism  ; — that  this  had  been 
most  mournfully  illustrated,  for  ages,  in  the  corruptions  of 
the  Papal  church,  and  in  the  English  church  but  only  half 
reformed  from  the  same  corruptions.  They  themselves,  in 
their  sufferings  endured,  were  living  illustrations  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  guilty  consequences  of  men  forsaking  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  following  cunningly 
devised  fables.  They  boldly  resisted  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  of  schism  from  a  true  church,  and  they  honestly  claimed 
the  character  of  wanderers  returning  to  the  true  church— 
even  to  the  true  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls."  They 
were  split  off  with  violence  from  a  corrupt  church,  and  then 
were  attracted  back  to  the  true  church  as  instituted  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles.  And  greatly  did  God  favor  and 
crown  with  his  blessing  what  their  enemies  called  schism, 
but  which  was,  in  reality,  return.  Greatly  did  he  crown 
with  his  blessing  this  return  to  the  institutions  of  the  great 
Shepherd  and  his  Apostles.     O  what  a  multitude  from  the 
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churches  planted  in  this  wilderness,  engrafted  on  that  noble 
stock,  have  ascended  to  heaven,  and  now  form  part  of  that 
great  coronet  of  spectators,  that  look  down  and  urge  on 
every  Christian  in  the  race  that  is  set  before  him  ! 

And  now,  brethren,  not  to  pursue  the  enumeration  far- 
ther, "  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering."  We  have  professed  the  principles,  and  adopted 
the  practice  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  these  are  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  the  Apostolic  churches.  Let  us  hold 
on  to  them,  let  us  maintain  them,  let  us  proclaim  them,  and, 
if  need  be,  defend  them  even  to  the  extent  of  suffering 
which  our  Fathers  endured. 

That  great  and  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism, — 
The  Scriptures  are  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice — let  us  maintain  it  and  proclaim  it.  Let  us 
revere  the  fathers  of  every  age,  for  what  they  are  worth,  but 
not  revere  them  for  their  errors,  nor  adopt  their  errors. 
Least  of  all  let  us  call  them  infallible,  lest  we  anoint 
with  the  unction  of  infallibility  the  most  contradictory  opin- 
ions. But  taking  the  great  principle,  The  Scriptures  only 
are  infallible  and  sufficient,  we  are  safe  in  conscience  and 
before  God. 

Let  us  hold  fast  and  maintain  the  great  principle, 
that  the  church  should  consist  of  pious  men — that  the 
church  should  come  out  from  the  world,  and  be  separate — 
should  be  "holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from 
sinners."  No  other  constitution  of  a  church  can  accom- 
plish the  great  ends  designed  by  the  great  Head.  The  form 
of  godliness  without  the  power !  what  is  it  ?  It  degenerates 
with  accelerated  velocity  to  the  merest  shadow  and  nullity  ; 
insuring  the  pity  of  the  good,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  hold  fast  and  maintain  the  great  principle,  that  for 
all  the  purposes  of  grace  and  edification,  the  church  is  not  a 
great  body  spread  over  the  world,  to  be  reached  once  a  year 
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only  by  an  encyclical  letter  from  some  Vatican,  requiring  six 
months  before  the  letter  can  reach  the  extremes.  We  have 
a  shorter  route  to  heaven,  the  sole  fountain  of  watchfulness 
and  sustenance — even  a  road  from  this  very  church,  strait 
up.  Locality  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a  church  on  earth. 
Any  number  of  pious  persons,  united  on  that  great  corner 
stone  of  Protestantism, — The  Scriptures,  a  sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice — living  at  distances  convenient  for  assem- 
bling, and  denying  the  authority  of  all  other  power  over 
them  whatsoever,  except  Christ's ; — this  is  a  church,  and  the 
church  which  God  delights  to  bless.  He  who  denies  that 
God  has  blessed  the  Puritan  churches  of  New  England, 
founded  on  such  principles,  in  a  degree  which  knows  no 
parallel — certainly  in  modern  times — is  of  that  class  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  "  None  are  so  blind  as  they  that  will 
not  see." 

Let  us  hold  fast  without  wavering,  the  great  principle, 
that  the  church  in  the  body  of  its  members — in  its  own 
democracy — is  the  depository  of  all  power  :  that  it  is  compe- 
tent to  the  ends,  not  only  of  its  existence  and  well  being, 
but  of  its  highest  prosperity.  Every  church  contains  within 
itself  the  principles  of  its  growth,  continuance,  and  repro- 
duction,— germ,  stock,  blossom,  and  fruit.  The  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  England  have  abundantly  proved 
this.  The  plans  conceived  and  the  ends  proposed  by  the 
first  pioneers,  have  been  nobly  carried  out  and  secured. 
They  have  chosen  their  own  officers,  disciplined  their  own 
members,  and  directed  their  own  worship,  bringing  glory  to 
God  and  good  to  the  world.  This  retention  of  power  in  the 
body  of  the  churches,  and  refusing  to  commit  it  to  one  or  a 
few,  has  been  the  secret  of  the  great  diffusion  of  intelligence 
that  has  characterized  the  New  England  population.  The 
churches  have  been  schools  of  intelligence  to  the  common 
mind — it  may  be  added,  of  enterprise  and  of  self-govern- 
ment. 
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Let  us  hold  fast  without  wavering  the  great  principle,  that 
there  are  no  ranks  and  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry — no 
lords  spiritual  in  the  church,  "  For  one  is  your  Master  in 
heaven,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.'"  Every  Christian  minister 
is  a  member  of  the  church  and  brother  to  every  component 
part  thereof;  and  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  appellation, 
minister,  he  is  their  servant.  And  one  servant  is  not  exal- 
ted above  another.  Let  us  hold  fast  the  principle,  not  with 
arrogance  or  petulance,  but  with  modesty  and  firmness.  If 
any  affect  to  look  down  upon  us  with  scorn  for  the  position 
we  take,  let  us  respond,  not  with  scorn,  but  with  pity.  And 
if  any  will  condescend  to  meet  the  question  on  its  true  mer- 
its, let  us  be  ready  to  render  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
us,  in  this  respect. 

In  regard  to  all  these  principles,  let  us  hold  fast  our  pro- 
fession without  wavering.  God,  who  has  promised  his  bles- 
sing to  the  profession  of  such  principles,  is  faithful.  And  to 
us,  brethren,  it  is  no  small  argument  for  the  corroboration  of 
the  truth  of  these  principles,  that  such  men  as  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  adopted  them.  The  principles  that  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  an  enterprise  as  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land in  1620,  that  carried  that  enterprise  through  to  the  ulti- 
mate results  which  we  now  behold, — the  principles  that  have 
done  this,  amid  such  difficulties  and  dangers — carry  with 
them  a  strong  appeal  for  their  truth  to  those  very  results. 
What  but  the  truth  of  God,  recorded  in  his  own  Scriptures, 
embodied  in  living  men,  could  have  produced  results  like 
what  we  now  behold  ?  Nothing  but  miraculous  agency 
which  neither  the  church  nor  the  world  are  again  to  expect. 
And  do  we  not  see  in  this  experiment  and  history,  an  ear- 
nest that  these  are  the  principles  that  are  destined  to  prevail  ? 
Yes,  a  world  redeemed  will  witness,  in  the  progress  of  God's 
purposes  of  Redemption,  the  universal  prevalence  of  these 
principles.  Ten  thousand,  thousand  churches,  scattered 
over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world,  will  find  prolonged  and 
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delightful  rest,  and  most  prolific  means  of  grace,  in  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  these  principles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fath- 
ers. By  the  precious  memory  of  these  men,  by  the  memory 
of  the  wonder-working  providence  of  God,  by  the  conviction 
which  urges  itself  upon  us  from  every  quarter,  of  the  truth 
of  these  principles,  "  Let  us  hold  fast  our  profession  without 
wavering  ;  for  he  is  faithful  that  promised." 

Brethren  of  this  church,  do  you  hold  fast  these  principles. 
God  has  carried  you  through  six  troubles,  he  will  carry  you 
through  seven.  Let  no  man  swerve  from  his  steadfastness. 
God,  who  transported  our  Fathers  for  their  principles'  sake, 
will  sustain  their  children  in  the  profession  of  them. 

And  you,  brother,  about  to  be  set  apart  by  solemn  conse- 
cration over  this  church  as  its  pastor  and  teacher,  do  you 
hold  fast  your  profession  without  wavering.  In  profession 
of  these  principles,  preach  the  gospel — "  it  is  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Gird  yourself 
to  the  short  warfare  before  you — short,  it  will  be  at  the 
longest : — awaken,  convince,  convert,  God  helping  you, 
what  souls  you  can,  and  as  much  as  in  you  lies,  build  up 
this  church  in  the  most  holy  faith,  and  a  crown  of  glory  you 
shall  receive,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge,  shall  give 
you  in  that  day.     Amen. 


